First act of witchcraft: 


The following scene is from the Japanese visual 
novel Umineko When They Cry. The novel has been 
produced by 07th expansion between 2007-2008. 

I got to know it first as a pre-teen, few years after its 
publication. 


Visual novels are a genre of digital fiction, consisting 
mostly of a textual narrative accompanied with 
audio-visual elements. These are typically repetitive 
illustrations, such as main characters, scenery 
backgrounds and recurring objects. Still, visual 
elements are used in a minimal way. The narrative 
relies on prose, with an emphasis on dialogue, 


which the reader needs to click through. 


Most visual novels consist of multiple storylines 
with different endings. This effect is achieved 

via digital interactions — decision points where the 
choice the player makes influences the story’s 
outcome. Umineko When They Cry offers the 
reader a double narrative as well. Interestingly, this 
is done within a lineal text. The duality depends 

on the reader’s preference. It is up to us to either 
believes in the existence of witches, and explain 

the events of the novel through them, or deny them, 
instead opting for a rational resolution. 


The scene I'll quote takes place in the first 
installment of the novel, Episode 1: Legend of the 


a thousand and nine year old identity 


Witch. It includes three cousins, talking as they 
look over their fourth youngest. I originally 

only noted down one line from their conversation; 
“if a nine year old girl says that she has a thousand 
year old witch possessing her, it's because by 
saying that, she gains a thousand and nine year old 
identity.” Revisiting the full scene, I got charmed 
by the older cousins’ gentle attempt to understand 
the youngest’s — T The here 
presented dialogue is lifted from the novel. The 
scenic depiction is what my fantasy filled in, 

based on the few illustrations and descriptions. 


It’s October 1986 at Rokkenjima, a privately owned 
island of the coast of Tokyo. The island is 

mostly covered in dense forest, safe for a western 
style mansion, built to resemble a British 

country residence. The main family, two of the 
siblings with their respective partners and 
children, and the servants are all barricaded in the 
parlour. The maid just finished cleaning up 

after lunch. 


Earlier in the morning, they have discovered 
mutilated corpses of several family members and 
house staff. There’s a typhoon, and no ship 

can leave or approach the island. Hence why the 
parlour is packed with the surviving eleven people. 


The cousins have grouped up to discuss the 
troubling behaviour of the youngest family member, 
Maria. Despite the morning’s horrid events, 
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she is strangely calm. Maria claims the murders have 
been orchestrated by a dear friend of hers, the 
witch Beatrice. Maria shows off her most praised 
possession, a notebook, to the cousins. Its full 


of notes on witchcraft, some written by her, some 
by Beatrice. This is proof she is BEES 
Gums proudly tying herself to the murders. 
Her older cousins are understandably disturbed. 


Still, they try to rationalise the situation. 
Here’s an abridged version of their conversation: 


“The whole point of the growing period is that 
people try to separate themselves from being a kid. 
It's the same impulse as a chick trying to crack 

the shell of their egg.” 


The way I imagine this scene is, the kids are cuddled 
up on a sofa across from the television. The 
mumbled conversation of the adults blends in with 
the continuous sound of rain. The group has 

been locked in the parlour for a few hours now, the 
air has gone stale, and the leftover smell of the 
lunch blends in together with a tinge of something 
musky. Maria is sitting criss cross applesauce 

on the ground in front of the television, on-and-off 
giggling at the midday cartoon. 


“Adults can look down on children because 
children have very little life experience. The reason 
they snort and look down on children whenever 
they say anything is because children don't know 
anything about the world.” 


a thousand and nine year old identity 


They talk in soft whisper. Earlier, Maria got 
apprehensive when they implied ‘he GEES 
about Beatrice’s existence. All four are in semi 
formal clothes. They dressed themselves with the 
intention to attend a family conference. I suspect 
the tailored suits with button up shirts have 
become uncomfortable by now. Everyone’s sweat 
has gone sour from the nervous shuffling 

around. Maria has a frilly light pink shirt on, a vest 
tied together with a red ribbon, and a ruffled 

skirt. There’s a small lopsided crown on her head. 
She’s holding onto a pouch bag, never letting 

it out of her sight. This is where she keeps her 
witchy artefacts, including her notebook. They are 
her claim to the status of a heir to the witch 
Beatrice’s powers. 


“If you look at it in a good way, the growing 
period, by forcing you to separate yourself from 
others, pushes you to gain skills and knowledge 
that no one else has. This is interesting from a 
sociological standpoint. Because people hate being 
like everyone else, they try to learn skills that 
other people don't know.” 


George, the oldest cousin, leads the discussion. 
A university student, he confidently takes up 

a parental role. His argument is, more or less, that 
Maria’s witch friend is “[an illusion] that children 
can add to their knowledge and experience 
immediately. If a nine year old girl says that she 
has a thousand year old witch possessing her, 
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it's because by saying that, she gains a thousand and 
nine year old identity.” To balance her inferiority 
out, Maria created the image of a powerful witch kin 
to identify with. Right now, not only is she 
protected as Beatrice’s protégée, she also knows 
more than any of the adults on the island. 


The other two cousins, Jessica and Battler, 

both high schoolers, remember how they tried to 
cheat age by adding fake experiences, “(...) like 
memories from antiquity revived. Like someone's 
possessed by the soul of the great something, 

or whatever.” They weave together a comforting 
chitchat of heroic play acts. Simultaneously, they 
play act as elders responsible for Maria. 
Through this, they make Maria’s eccentricity 
palatable. 


The thousand and nine year old little witchling 
believes that Beatrice is staging a sacrificial ritual in 
order to revive herself. Once that is achieved, 

she plans to also revive everyone has murdered in 
the process. Maria giddily awaits her own and 

the family’s resurrection in a so called The Golden 
Land. Such extravagant brutality can only make 
sense in a world of magic and fiction. Less so in the 
scientific (sociological) setting within which the 
cousins are theorising. 


What makes Beatrice’s existence possible in their 
conversation is her actual physical absence. Noone 
has really seen her, except of course Maria. 


a thousand and nine year old identity 


There’s an oil painting of a young female in the 
main hallway of the family mansion. With 
baroque lightening and muddy colours she’s 
depicted with a small smile. The portrait is 

hung high, an onlooker has to gaze up at her. This 
is the portrait Maria references when she talks 
about Beatrice the witch. Beatrice is more of a 
fiction than a real person. 


Battler glances over at Maria, who’s relaxed, 
“immersed in the television, laughing just like any 
girl her age ...... But on the inside, another 
personality, that of the ideal witch that she 
respected and blindly accepted, was sleeping. But 
that wasn’t anything extraordinary. was 

perfectly natural for a girl of her age...” George’s 
logic has calmed Battler down. Otherwise, 

“[he] might still be frightened by the idea that an 
invisible witch was standing right behind [him].” 


She munches away on candy. Meanwhile, her 
cousins make an agreement to humour the witchy 
fantasy: “Identity is an important thing used 

to build up one's sense of self. If you make fun of 
that, it could actually cause children to go back 
into their shell. So it's important to go along with 
them to some degree.” 


During their conversations, a triangle appears. 

It forms between Maria, Beatrice and a desire 
between apart. An identification rooted on fiction 
— Maria is the reader, Beatrice the text, 
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the idea of Beatrice as a witch the text. Their 
ossible within this fantasy. 


She has the ability to make what they 
together call the Golden Land true, a sanctuary 
where everyone is kind and loving. One is invited to 
the Golden Land under the sole condition of 
submitting to the witch, or to the fiction of the witch. 


Their friendship is complete once they reach their 
dreamland. What keeps them apart is what 
brings them together — they can be friends only 
in fiction, never truly. Which makes their 
relation so interesting to me, this not-to-be fantasy. 
Beatrice’s power hungry witchcraft is unsavoury. 

It can make an enticing fantasy but loathsome 
reality. The chemistry of their relationship work 
this well only within the constraints of fiction. 
Beatrice is always more absent than present. The 
whole narrative is built on negating her existence. 


It’s still hard for me to read clearly if Maria 
identifies more with the witch herself, or a fantasy 
of her. This I know — Beatrice is a fiction 


Maria created to survive a dire situation. Above 
that, she identifies with her to negotiate her 
position in her family and society. Maria already 
looked up to Beatrice before the murders, 

before arriving to Rokkenjima. Be the witch true or 
not, the fantasy of her is a comfort to the child. 

As it later on unravels in the story, Maria is being 
physically and mentally abused by her mother, 


a thousand and nine year old identity 


is bullied by her peers and can be understood as 
neurodivergent. 


I am well aware of the cruelty of this fantasy. 
Maria’s fantasy is very much selfish and clumsy 
(wishing for too much, in disregard of others). 
No wonder the cousins cringe at the idea of a 
despot possessing their little cousin, even more at 
Maria asking for it. Still, they empathise with 
her claim to be a witch to empower herself. As a 
reader I can understand her fantasy of a 
despotic ally as a momentary sanctuary. There is 
something exciting in a deus ex machina 

witch. Not only does this witch rescue you, she 
also teaches autonomy. As a witch, Maria has 
now agency. 


There’s a curious exchange of desires between the 
two witchlings. Beatrice the Witch is a fiction 
Beatrice wants Maria (and the others) to believe 
in. The true requirement to her revival is not 
murdering the family, but the family believing 
they have been murdered by her as a witch. These 
are Beatrice’s motive’s as the author. Maria, 

as a reader of her fiction, wants to believe in it to 
empower herself. They reach towards the same 
fantasy, and meet within it. Maria is bittersweet; 
endearing in her identification with a bad object. 


